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EDITORIALS 


the following remarks by Crawford H. Greenewalt, Presi- 

dent of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company on the 
occasion of the firm’s 150th Anniversary held last week at Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Your Editor is proud to release this space 
to bring you this timely and eloquent message. 


N O INTRODUCTION is necessary or even called for, to 


THE TRUE CONCEPT OF FREEDOM 


“We mark here today an event which during the long course 
of this nation’s history has happened millions of times—the 
arrival of an immigrant family at the scene of their new home, 
‘in the New World. 

_ Their journey to this new country was not acecmalidhed 
without its hardships and discomforts, or without the wrench 
upon the heart that comes with leaving familiar ways and 
familiar surroundings behind. Yet Eleuthere Irenee du Pont 
‘did come, as have others before and since. 
' Why did they come? What attraction did this country hold, 
‘that would cause families to leave the homes of their birth and 
‘seek their fortunes across the sea? 
' The answer, of course, is that there had been born with this 
‘nation a new concept of freedom—the doctrine of individual 
‘liberty—all the more precious because so few had ever pos- 
‘sessed it. Elsewhere in the world it.did not exist. Only in 
America could freedom be found, a freedom under which man 
was accountable only to his God and his conscience, so long as 
he did not infringe his neighbor’s equal right. 
_ Today, freedom is a much abused and much debated word. 
It has become fashionable to subdivide it into sections—freedom 
from want, freedom from fear, freedom from this or that bug- 
_ bear of humanity. To sort out freedom into convenient piles, 
like so much laundry, is to imply that one right has less validity 
‘than another, or that it constitutes a claim which can be filled 


6 “only by curtailing the freedom of someone else. 


The freedom set forth in the creation of the American Repub- 
‘lic was whole and indivisible. It assumed that every individual 
held “inalienable” rights which were his by virtue of his being, 
‘and which could not be abridged,—or limited,—or subdivided. 
“It assumed an equality of freedom, in which no man’s could 
‘be less so that another’s could be more. 


_ Yes, freedom was the prize, and it is important that we under- 
stand precisely what that freedom entailed. It was not a license 
to prey upon one’s neighbors, nor was it a right to a portion 
of another’s gain. For with freedom went the acceptance of 
_ responsibility. Under feudalism, necessities of life were the 
_ obligation of those to whom one owed allegiance. With freedom 
came the recognition that to wear no man’s collar means that 
Sone eats at no man’s table. Freedom meant, primarily, the 
‘right of self-determination, the right to direct and employ his 
"ener gies as he elected. 
. The society we built upon this firm foundation astonished 
| the world. We had created an environment which for the first 
; time in history called forth the best effort of all our people. 
_ Here, men were free to pursue their destinies, to retain the 
} fruits of their labors and do with them as they chose. 
___Eleuthere Irenee du Pont came here to build his enterprise. 
He was free to do so, on his own initiative; to undertake the 
risks, carry the burdens, and reap the rewards. He was free 
to deal with his employees as individuals, on whatever terms 


were mutually acceptable; with his customers and his share- 
5 | holders as they and he saw fit. 
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Many others had the same encouragement and the same will 
to achievement. And so did their children and their children’s 
children through many generations, bringing to us of the pres- 
ent day the cumulative accomplishments made under freedom’s 
banner. Few of the pioneers foresaw the high stature that was 
to come to their new republic; but Thomas Jefferson, with rare 
vision, predicted that prosperity without example -would ensue, 
once the energies of man were unleashed from unnatural 
restraints. How right he was! 


TORCH OF FREEDOM BURNS LESS BRIGHTLY 


But what of the present? What has our generation done with 
our heritage from the past? I am afraid that the bright, clear 
atmosphere of those early times has become cloudy and hazy; 
—that the torch of freedom burns less brightly. The success 
that came to Eleuthere Irenee du Pont would now be subject to 
penalties—penalties so severe as to discourage both the desire 
and the ability to progress. This is an unhappy trend, less 
so for the individual than for the country as a whole. Those 
first du Ponts, with today’s tax-gatherer looking over their 
shoulders, could doubtless have provided for their families 
in adequate comfort, but the incentive to build for the future 
would in great measure have been denied to them. 

Today, we have to some extent lost sight of the fundamentals 
on which our society rests. Freedom and equality of oppor- 
tunity were basic guarantees. Yet freedom has been mort- 
gaged,—bit by bit,—on the plea of crisis or emergency. Rights 
of minorities in the economic area have been disregarded, to 
the point where the virtues of thrift, enterprise and initiative 
have lost much of their original glamour. 

It is not enough to cite majority approval for this course. 
If it were, the largest church congregation could with as much 
propriety vote that the smaller denominations disband. Or 
the twelve million citizens of Pennsylvania might properly 
decide to annex the three hundred thousand citizens of Dela- 
ware. It is basic to our concept of justice and freedom that 
the few be not subject to the desires of the many, when those 
desires violate the concepts of government under which we have 
elected to live. 


OPTIMISTIC FOR THE FUTURE 


I cannot believe that the basic good sense of our people will 
permit this condition to exist for very long—for the future 
I count myself an optimist. It is our national habit to strive 
constantly for improvement; it is understandable that in that 
effort we will make experiments that prove unwise. In due 
time, I am sure, the American people will take note of the fact 
that what hurts any portion or segment of society necessarily 


‘hurts all society, and that justice is meaningful only when it 


is applied without prejudice, to everyone. 

Today, after 150 years, we stand on the threshold of a new 
continent, the vast unexplored area of science which advancing 
technology has opened to us. It is a continent fully as rich 
and as abundant as the geographical America of E. I. du Pont’s 
day, and as full of promise for the future. Yet it, too, has its 
trackless wastes, its perils, its frontiers which must be crossed 
if its potentialities are to be realized. 

To speculate on what this world of science has in store is 
to indulge in an academic exercise of little consequence. The 
pessibilities in increased productivity alone are enough to ex- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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HOW IT! 


How to Get Employes Cooperation 


By H. V. GARDNER 


I. Understand Oneself (Must know own personality before we 2. A diagnosis is necessary to discover what the complaint 
Int e from e person's persona 

A. What makes us tick? P P 


problems. 
B. Basic psychological drives of people. 
1. Dependence 
a. Wants to be liked and approved of by others 
b. Sense of belonging. 
2. Independence 


IV. Suggested Ways of Handling People 
A. Don’t argue or use authority in an arbitrary manner. 
B. Get employee’s cooperation by helping him to understand 


a. Able to express his own differences and do things what is required and show him how to improve his job 
his own way. performance. 
b. Wants feeling his opinions count. 1. Make requests—don t command . 
c. Win his self-respect and sense of self-esteem. 2. Lead—don’t drive. 
3. Tell and show how to improve—don’t lecture about 


C. We want to have our cake and eat it too. 


mistakes. 
1. Both being dependent and independent at same time 4. 


Use employee suggestions. 


getting us into trouble. 
then we resent conceding our indepen- V. Dutios and Responsibilities of a Foreman 
3. Too independent then we fear losing support of others. A. Foreman is link between people and management—must 
4. We want it both ways but can’t have them at the same be loyal to both. 
time. B. Must know his exact duties and extent of his authority. 
D. Battling Ourselves 1. Never criticizes publicly. 


2. Maintains poise. 


5 : 
1. Can't escape this conflict. 3. Never threatens or bullies. 


2. Try to establish a working balance betwen the two 


needs 4. He gives orders who is to do what, when, where. 
3. Living requires constant adjustment and readjustment. C. Must be cooperation between foremen. : 
1. Discuss mutual problems. H 
: : D. Foreman is responsible for his people’s welfare. 2 
A. Feeling of importance. 1. See that people have proper tools, light, air, tempera- : 
1. Amounts to something—he counts. ture, clean surroundings. 4 
B. Self-respect and the respect of others. 2. See that people work safely at all times. i 
1. Feel others respect him. E. Has authority to hire, fire and upgrade. j 
2. All of us strive to win the approval of others. 1. Does not make promises he cannot fulfill. j 
C. Economie Security. 2. Does not play favorites. , 
1. Person likes to think he can count on steady work and , 
a living wage. VI. People are Human i 
ca Can’t be loyal to employer withou! that. A. People are not machines. { 
3. Without that job performance and morale are lowered. B. A few rules are adhered to rigidly. : 
D. Job satisfaction. C. High morale is built by a give and take attitude by both — 
1. Approval of others. people and management. 4 
2. Self-approval in doing a job well. D. Your people’s status. j 
3. — ® ite to make his own contribution whether 1. Feeling about their jobs depends on sex, pay, kind of ~ 
rge or small. work, age and rank. , 
2. People want to know where they fit and what to expect. — 
III. People’s Problems and Complaints E. Informed people produce more and have high morale. 
A. People bring their problems to work. F. Management and its people must have a two-way com- 
1. Individual as a person can’t be separated from indi- munication all the way down and all the way up. 
vidual as a worker. G. There will be some changes made. 
2. His attitudes on the job are affected by what happens 1. Forces of change in an industry are always forth- 
to him away from the job. coming. 
3. Awarness of this helps one to understand many prob- 2. These changes affect people, their scope of authority or 
lems which arise during work. function. 4 
B. People’s Complaints Usually have no Single Cause on the know—otherwise, 
1. Complaint ofte 
the ae nes is a symptom that something else is 4. A house divided against itself will fall. i 
Eee H. People must be told ahead of time about all changes that — 
Summary of Presentation at Ohio Processors School, will affect them. 5 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


LOW COST HYDRAULIC LIFT 


A new 1000-pound capacity, manually 
operated and propelled hydraulic lift 
which sells for less than $300 has been 
developed by the Century Products Co., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, for materials 
handling in food processing plants, ware- 
houses, restaurants, dairies and similar 
establishments. 


According to the manufacturers the 
lift is designed especially for utility and 
versatility. It weighs only 150 pounds 
and will raise a 1000-pound load from 
floor level to a height of 4 feet or to any 
intermediate position. A small lever at 
the operator’s fingertips releases the 
platform for controlled descent. The 


Hydraulic Lift 


material platform—23 by 24 inches—is 
elevated by a two-cylinder double acting 
reciprocating pump, containing only 
three moving parts. A _ plastic pump 
handle desists attack by oil or grease. 


The unit is engineered for effcient load 
distribution and stability, having two 
fixed position large diameter front 
wheels and two swivel-type trailing 
wheels. This design affords maximum 
mobility, according to the manufacturer. 


A convenient push bar is located at 
waist height for operational ease. Over- 
all unit height in 64 inches; base area 
is 29 inches wide by 34 inches long. The 
Century “1000” is painted a brilliant 
yellow-orange for instant recognition in 
congested working or storage areas. 


For literature and price information, 
write Dept. KP, Century Products Co., 
5925 Highway #7, Minneapolis 16, Min- 
nesota. 
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NEW COUPLING 
ELIMINATES THREADS 


The “Quikupl” stainless steel fitting, 
a new coupling designed to reduce 
assembly costs, and to permit use of less 
expensive, lighter-wall stainless steel 
tubing, has been announced by Peter A. 
Frasse and Company, Inc., New York, 
and The Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., 
Hillside, New Jersey. 

Chief advantage claimed for the new 
fitting is that it can be joined to tube 
or pipe without threading, flaring, sweat- 
soldering, brazing or welding, saving the 
cost of these operations. With the 
“Quikupl” fitting, pipe or tube is simply 
cut to length, deburred, and inserted in 
the fitting. The coupling is completed 
merely by tightening a small screw.. 

By eliminating the need for threading, 
users of stainless steel tube or pipe 
escape the extra cost cf heavy walls for- 
merly required to take threads for 
screwed fittings, the announcement points 
out. Furthermore, where industrial con- 


No Threading Needed 


cerns already have changed to lighter- 
wall tubing, “Quickupl” fittings will ma- 
terially reduce the high cost of flaring, 
fabrication, or welding which ordinary 
tube fittings heretofore necessitated. 

In design, the new stainless steel fit- 
tings resemble standard elbows, tees, 
ells, and other universal shapes, with the 
addition of a clamp which is an inte- 
gral part of the fitting. Pipe or tube 
is inserted into the “Quikupl” and only 
one tool—a simple hex wrench — is 
needed to tighten the clamp. 


Inside the fitting is a sythetic sealing 
ring which is contained in a groove ma- 
chined into the bore of the “Quickupl.” 
This resilient seal is so constructed that 
it will provide and maintain a squeeze 
fit regardless of commercial tube and 
pipe tolerances, the announcement states. 
Design of the seal is such that pressure 
in the line, from either direction of flow, 
jams it into a positive fit and seals any 
space between the fittings and the tube 
or pipe. 

It is anticipated that the new fittings, 
which will be manufactured by Cooper 
Alloy, will have widespread application 
in the chemical processing, textile proc- 
essing, photographic and oil refining in- 
dustries. It is also expected that numer- 
ous applications will be made in the food 


and drug, paper and pulp, refrigeration, 
power generation, and marine fields. 

Cooper Alloy is manufacturing the 
fittings. Peter A. Frasse & Company 
is distributing “Quikupl’” fittings, and 
will make immediate deliveries from 
warehouse stocks in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Lyndhurst, and Syra- 
ecuse. Full details including engineering 
data and technical bulletins, may be ob- 
tained by writing Frasse at 17 Grand 
Street, New York 13, New York. 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC TRAP 


A newly designed magnetic trap is 
being marketed by Tri-Clover Machine 
Company. 

The new trap is expected to find wide 
usage in the processing of chemicals, 
anti-biotics, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics 
and foods such as crushed vegetables and 
fruits, soups, juices, beverages, liquors, 
and many other chemical and food prod- 


Improved Magnetic Trap 


ucts. It features a “grid” type magnet 
having four or six pie-shaped segments, 
depending upon its size. This construc- 
tion offers four or six magnetic gaps 
across which material can be trapped, as 
well as across the center of the magnet 
in any direction. The new “grid” design 
is said to offer an improvement over the 
previous use of the horseshoe type mag- 
net that has only one magnetic gap for 
trapping foreign metal. 


In addition to the increased effective 
magnet area, the manufacturer advises 
that the trap’s streamlined body design 
which is wider and flatter brings the 
product closer to the magnet at a de- 
creased velocity which aids the trapping 
action. 

Presently made in 2 inch, 3 inch and 
4 inch outside diameter sizes, and are 
available with a choice of Acme sanitary 
threads; Van Stone ends; or with I.P.S. 
screwed ends. 

For additional information write Tri- 
Clover Machine Co., Kenosha, Wisconsin 
end ask for bulletin No. 1151. 
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ACME STEEL ANNOUNCES 
NEW STRAPPING MACHINE 


Acme Steel Company, Chicago, is pres- 
ently tooling up to produce its new 
power-driven strapping machine. This 
machine, designed to speed high-volume 
flat steel strapping operations and re- 
duce operator fatigue, produces strap 
joints by spot welding. 


Featuring a streamlined, color-coordi- 
nated housing for integration into stand- 
ard-type conveyor lines, the new machine 
produces welded joints with strengths 
approaching the tensile strength of the 
size of strapping used. The machine can 
accommodate many different package 
sizes. Also, there is no limit to the 
amount of strap that can be fed or the 
amount of slack that can be taken up. 


The machine’s 31-inch table height 
permits it to be installed in standard- 
height conveyor systems. Overall, the 
machine is 43% inches wide by 45 inches 
deep by 47 inches high. It weighs 1350 
pounds. 


In operation, packages approach the 
machine on a roller conveyor from the 
right. After strapping, they leave the 
machine from the left. Roller sections 
in the table top of the strapping machine 
facilitate location of packages over the 
tensioning and welding unit, eliminating 
the necessity for manual lifting. Four- 
teen ball-transfer rollers, built into the 
table top around the strapping mechan- 
ism, further eliminate handling opera- 
tions by permitting packages to pass 
over this mechanism or to be turned for 


New Strapping Machine 


cross strapping with a minimum of 
effort. 


The manufacturer states that all oper- 
ations formerly requiring physical effort 
are now done by the machine. Also, 
skilled labor is not necessary for opera- 
tion. Woman workers can easily strap 
packages at high volumes and to uni- 
form strap tensions without fatigue. 

The machine is electrically powered 
and electronically controlled. Its welding 
circuit uses 230-volt, 60-cycle, single- 
phase current. Its control circuit uses 
115-volt, 60-cycle, single-phase current. 

This new line of strapping machines 
can be furnished to accommodate strap 
sizes in widths of *%%, %, %, and % 
inches and in thicknesses up to .023 
inches. 


NEW FILM ON PACKAGING 


A new sound movie, “Package For 
Profit”, has been released by Interna- 
tional Staple and Machine Company, 
Herrin, Illinois, manufacturer of indus- 
trial stapling equipment. 

The film, which runs for approxi- 
mately 11 minutes, explains the principle 
of the retractable anvil stapling machine, 
and how it drives and clinches staples to 
close corrugated or fibre boxes, tops and 
bottoms simultaneously, from the outside 
after they are filled. 

Prints of the film are available for 
loan on a no-charge basis from the Inter- 
national Staple and Machine Company, 
801 East Herrin Street, Herrin, Illinois, 
or through local International distrib- 
utors. 
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Adjustable Bottle Conveyor 


BOTTLE RAIL-SPACE 
ADJUSTMENT SIMPLIFIED 


Critical adjustment of bottle rail width 
from a single station on the conveyor 
system is introduced in a new bottle con- 
veyor recently developed by Conveyor 
Specialties Co., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


With a worm gear control, manually 
operated from one point on the system, 
(circled in illustration) an infinite ad- 
justment of rail width spacing is ob- 
tained within the conveyor’s range of 
5%” to 2%” (2-quart to % pint). The 
use of telescoping stainless steel rails 
maintains a constant width on curve and 
straight sections for the entire length of 
the conveyor layout. The complete ad- 
justment, says the manufacturer, takes 
only a few seconds and eliminates the 
time-consuming practice of spacing 
straight and curve section one by one. 
The manufacturer claims considerable 
saving in man-hours wherever frequent 
changeover is made. For complete, in- 
formation, refer to Dep’t. KP, Conveyor 
Specialties Co., 666 East Third Street, 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


CIT IN NEW QUARTERS 


Rapid industrial growth of the area 
served by the corporation’s Houston, 
Texas Division, and the consequent in- 
creased demand for the corporation’s 
services, has made it necessary to move 
into new offices in the Prudential Build- 
ing. The corporation opened the Hous- 
ton office in 1951. 


NEW ACCOUNTING FIRM 


Vernon F. Vineyard and George H. 
Williams, Jr. have merged their public 
accounting practices and formed a part- 
nership to be known as Vineyard & Com- 
pany with offices in the Coker Building, 
Winter Haven, and in the Meisch Build- 
ing, Sanford, Florida. 
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CANCO DEDICATES NEW PLANT: AT STOCKTON — The 


_ grounds around American Can Company’s new multi-million- 


_ dollar can-making plant at Stockton are attractively landscaped, 


_ as is shown by this view of the main entrance to the factory’s 
; offices at Highway 50 and South California Street. 


Described 
as the world’s most modern container plant, the single story 
building of brick, steel and concrete construction contains 296,000 
square feet of floor space. Modern machines give plant a rated 
capacity of 350,000,000 cans a year for packing agricultural prod- 
ucts grown in rich San Joaquin valley and Delta area. 


Examining first cans off production lines at formal opening of 
new plant are State Senator Verne W. Hoffman (center), of 
Acampo, and two Canco vice-presidents. The machine in back- 
ground automatically tests containers as they come off produc- 
tion lines. The plant was described at the official opening July 
10 as the latest addition to the team of grower, can-maker and 
canner that annually bring more than $700,000,000 into California. 
The Canco vice-presidents with Senator Hoffman are L. W. 
Graaskamp (left), of the company’s executive department in New 
York, and C. W. Roberts, in charge of the Pacific division. 


HEINZ SALES AT ALL-TIME 
RECORD 


Sales of H. J. Heinz Company, during 
the firm’s 83rd fiscal year, established an 
all-time record, H. J. Heinz II, president, 
announced July 21 in the company’s an- 
nual report to stockholders and em- 
 ployees. 


For the fiscal 


year, ended April 


a 30, 1952, Mr. Heinz stated that consoli- 


dated sales of the company totaled $205,- 
991,000, or nine percent above last 
year. Sales of the American company 
amounted to $141,408,000, a gain of four 
percent, while the sales of foreign sub- 
sidiaries advanced 21 percent over the 
previous year. 


As sales were reaching new records 
during the year, Mr. Heinz reported that 
“net earnings after taxes were substan- 
‘tially below last year. Net earnings, he 
i said, were $5,812,000, or 22 percent less 
4 han the $7,423,000 reported a year ago. 
“Although earnings of the American com- 


‘any declined, the company’s foreign 
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subsidiaries each had greater net earn- 
ings than last year. 

Earnings per share were $3.25, as 
compared to $4.19 per share a year ago, 
a figure adjusted to reflect the stock 
dividend of October, 1951. 

“The major influences on the Ameri- 
can company’s earnings were the infla- 
tionary forces which prevailed during 
most of the year,” Mr. Heinz reported. 


Concerning selling prices, Mr. Heinz 
commented that the selling prices of 
more than 80 percent of the company’s 
products were lower than ceiling prices 
permitted by the Office of Price Stabil- 
ization. 


He also cited that, “The bountiful har- 
vest of 1951 produced ample supplies of 
food and created a highly competitive 
market which limited our ability to re- 
cover higher costs by increasing prices.” 

Of Government controls, it was pointed 
out that while OPS had but limited effect 
on the pricing of the company’s prod- 
ucts, the existence of OPS regulations 
has been an important factor in the 
firm’s operations. 


“These regulations,” it was reported, 
“required seemingly endless calculations, 
constant analysis, review and interpre- 
tation, and a considerable amount of 
executive time, all of which was costly 
and non-productive.” 


PFIZER IN BRAZIL 


Charles Pfizer & Company has estab- 
lished a subsidiary the Pfizer Inter- 
American S/A in Brazil for the process- 
ing and distribution of antibiotics and 
other pharmaceutical products in Brazil. 
The plant for sub-dividing and process- 
ing, will be located in Sao Paulo with 
headquarters in Rio de Janeiro. The 
subsidiary will also distribute the com- 
pany’s line of fine chemicals for the food 
and pharmaceutical industries. Previ- 
ously Fursland Laboratories had distrib- 
uted Pfizer antibiotics in Brazil. Re- 
cently, however, arrangements were 
made with Fursland to collaborate with 
Pfizer in the establishment of the new 
company. 
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WASHINGTON 


THE CAN SITUATION 


As this is written, early Thursday 
morning, the entire industry is hopeful 
that the conference scheduled later today 
between President Truman and leaders 
of steel management and labor officials 
will have immediate favorable results. 
Washington has been besieged by thous- 
ands of telegrams, both from the canning 
industry and from farm organizations 
throughout the country, to begin immedi- 
ately the production of tin plate. The 
United States Steel Company last night, 
acting on a plea from the California 
Canning Peach Association, in a wire to 
responsible officials, has offered to place 
in operation its tin plate producing facil- 
ities, and to adjust wages and working 
conditions retroactively after the strike 
is settled. 


In a statement issued last Friday, 
July 18, the National Canners Associa- 
tion estimated that at that time there 
was approximately enough tin plate on 
hand to manufacture approximately one- 
half of perishable crops such as corn, 
tomatoes, peaches, etc. “Should the 
strike end today”, the statement con- 
tinued, “a speed up in can production 
might hold the loss of these perishable 
crops to a minimum. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that for each successive day that 
the strike continues, the daily loss will 
become increasingly larger.” That state- 
ment was made six days ago, and that is 
a far more conservative statement than 
the summary of the situation presented 
to government officials by a committee 
representing can manufacturers back a 
full month ago, June 24. (CT July 14, 
page 12). At that time the committee 
told government officials “that over 20 
million cases of perishable foods will be 
lost for every week that tin plate pro- 
duction is delayed after the first week in 
July”. The statement also pointed out 
that “there is a normal lead time of six 
to eight weeks between the first step in 
the production of tin plate in the mills 
and the time such plate becomes avail- 
able for can production. In other words 
new production started at the mills on 
July 1 would not be available for can 
production until sometime after the mid- 
dle of August.” So the situation is most 
serious, even though the strike should be 
ended today. Some canners have already 
been told that smaller sizes will not be 
delivered during the emergency. They’ve 
been told they will have to discontinue 
dry pack items until perishable products 
have been cared for. It should be em- 
phasized that each day the strike con- 
tinues is more damaging than the pre- 
ceding day, since losses increase in geo- 
metric progression because of lead time 
factors and the rapid approach of crops 
to maturity. In this respect, too, it should 
be noted that the hot weather will bring 
crops to maturity much earlier than 
normal. 
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TIN PLATE ORDER 
STRENGTHENED 


To insure the maximum number of 
cans for packing the 1952 perishable 
food crop, the National Production 
Authority, July 18 announced a clarifica- 
tion of the recently issued direction to 
can manufacturers requiring them to use 
all available tin plate, or tin plate that 
may become available, to fill orders for 
cans for packing perishable foods. 


The action, effective immediately, was 
taken in an amendment to Direction 4 to 
NPA Order M-25, Cans, issued June 30, 
1952. The amendment deletes the words 
“so far as practicable” from Section 4 
of the Direction. 


The Section of the direction as 
amended states: “Subject to the provi- 
sions of Section 8 of NPA Order M-25, 
every can manufacturer shall schedule 
his operations (including the use of all 
tin plate in his possession, and his order- 
ing of any such tin plate) so as to insure 
preference in the filling of orders for 
cans for packing perishable foods.” 


PLUM GRADES REVISED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced the revision, effective 
August 18, of U. S. standards for can- 
ned plums. The revised standards will 
supersede those which have been in effect 
since August 1946. 


The standards cover three varietal 
groups of canned fresh plums: Purple 
(often called prune-plum), green gage, 
and yellow egg. The grade rankings 
are Grade A (or Fancy), Grade B (or 
Choice), Grade C (or Standard) and 
Grade D. The last-named grade is essen- 
tially the same as Grade C except for the 
presence of broken units of soft and 
variable fruit character. 


The revision also lowers recommended 
drained weights and includes a new 
statement for ascertaining compliance 
with the recommendation. One of the 
quality factors, uniformity of size, is 
predicted upon the relation of weight 
between the units. Other adjustments 
have been made in requirements for 
color, absence of defects, and character. 


CALIF. MINIMUM WAGE RAISE 


California’s new minimum wage law 
for women and minors will go up from 
65 cents to 75 cents an hour, effective 
August 1. The increase in minimum 
wages is contained in the new salary 
orders recently enacted by the Industrial 
Welfare Commission. The orders regu- 
late minimum wages, maximum hours 
and working conditions in all industries 
in California, except agriculture and 
domestic service in private households. 


SALES SENSE 


By Jack Bedford 


LISTEN! 


One of the fundamental rules of Sales 
Sense is to bend an ear when the cus- 
tomer is talking ..... LISTEN! 


$$ $$ $ $ 


Actually listening is just a matter of 
waiting until the customer has finished 
talking. 


$$$ $ $ $ 


They tell me a good listener is a sales- 
man who can hear a funny story without 
it reminding him of one of his own. 


$$ $$ $ $ 


As you listen to your customer talk, 
keep your ears cocked for buying signals 
... things your customer wants. 


$$$ $ $ $ 


Cash in on what you heard while lis- 
tening when you start selling. Person- 
alize your selling by repeating thoughts 
your customer brought out while talking. 


$$ $$ $ $ 
Of course, when dealing with a talka- 
tive customer a salesman is bound to be 


a good listener . . . he can’t break in 
because the other person can’t break off. 


$$ $$ $ $ 


I wonder why some salesmen talk by 
the hour and listen by the minute? 


$$ $$ $ $ 


Women, they tell me, can do almost 
anything a man can, except listen. 


$$$ 3 $ $ 


Silence (a form of listening) is golden ti 


—and sometimes worth its weight in 
gold for a salesman. 


$$$ $ $ $ 


The only time some salesmen listen is 7 
But there are times |* 
when money is talking that a salesman ~ 


when money talks. 


i Ss 
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does not hear because he hasn’t trained 


himself to listen for the customer buying + 


LISTEN! 
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_ NEW YORK BEAN PICKER TRIAL 
SET FOR JULY 31 


Bean canners will have the opportun- 
ity to see the new Chisholm-Ryder Bean 
Harvester in commercial operation for 
the first time on Thursday, July 31 at 
_ Alton, New York. The machine has been 
‘ in continuous use on the Alton Canning 
» Company farms since the first beans be- 
available this season. Secretary 
Bill Sherman of the New York State 
-Canners & Freezers Association advises 
that the field demonstration beginning 
i at 1:30 P.M., will be a double-barreled 
experiment. The Association with the 
‘cooperation of the Geneva Experiment 
H Station has planted 24 varieties of beans 
‘on two separate farms at Alton and one 
at Geneva, so that it will be possible to 
‘determine the efficiency of the machine 
j by variety. The beans at Geneva, it is 
‘understood, will be picked by hand to 
‘serve as a check. W. T. Tapley of the 
Geneva Station is in charge of the re- 
search project. 

_ Date and time are, of course, depen- 
dent upon the weather. In the event of 
‘rain the demonstration undoubtedly will 
‘be held as soon after as field conditions 
permit. First plantings of the beans 
were made on June 7 and they were 
planted through to June 20. At this 
writing harvesting of the earlier plant- 
ings is expected to begin this Friday, 
“July 25. 

j As reported in this publication, field 
trials of the Picker were held at Urban- 
na, Virginia early in July, and at Hyde, 
Maryland on July 15 and 16. Results of 
the various tests will be correlated at 
both the University of Maryland and at 
the Geneva Experiment Station, and 
‘made available to canners at a later 
date. 


WISCONSIN 

The Larsen Company of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, according to the Wisconsin 
~Canners Association, will soon receive a 
mechanical picker for experimental use 
per arrangement with the Chisholm- 
Ryder Company and the NCA Technical 
Advisory Committee. 

This picker will be in operation inter- 
“mittently during the next five weeks on 
“#n experimental basis and in connection 
“With the company’s bean variety trials 
“program. During this time it will be 
“Very difficult to arrange any demonstra- 
ions of the picker. 

In September the picker will be 
“3” operation on a production basis in 
“Rood sized commercial fields planted to 
Flendergreen—a variety known to be rea- 
‘onably adapted. Shortly after Labor 
ay, a picker demonstration field day 
vill be scheduled for convenience of 
‘eedsmen, canners, growers and all other 
nterested parties. Announcement of 
exact date and location will be made 
ater. Except for some drowning out, 
peans are reported in good condition. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


STOKES FIELD DAY 


The Annual Stokes Tomato Field Day 
will be held at the Francis C. Stokes 
Company plant, Vincentown, New Jer- 
sey, Friday, August 8. Primary activ- 
ity of the day will be a viewing of 
Hybrid Tomato trials from 2 to 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 


DORRELL SCHOMBERG 
RECUPERATING 


E. Dorrell Schomborg of A. N. Faulk- 
ner & Company, Tilghman, Maryland 
tomato and fish packers, recently suf- 
fered a heart attack and after treatment 
in Memorial Hospital in Easton is now 
recuperating at his home. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE SALES 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd., Honolulu, T.H., reports that sales 
for the quarter ended May 31 amounted 
to $15,467,207, compared. to $9,687,873 
in the corresponding quarter last year. 
Net sales for the fiscal year to May 31 
totaled $46,239,254 as against $54,718,- 
967 for the preceding fiscal year. 


CAL-PAK SALES 


The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, California reports that 
sales for the quarter ended May 31 
amounted to $40,649,029, compared to 
$36,786,452 for the like period last year. 
In the previous three-month period they 


were $66,311,423. 


PACIFIC AMERICAN 
FISHERIES REPORT 


Pacific American Fisheries, Inc., oper- 
ating in the Pacific Northwest and Alas- 
ka, report sales for the quarter ended 
May 31 at $786,575, compared to $321,- 
268 for the like quarter in 1951 and to 
$1,730,541 for the preceding quarter. 


TEAGARDEN APPOINTMENT 


A. H. Blount, formerly Assistant to 
the President, has assumed the position 
of General Manager of Teagarden Prod- 
ucts Company, San Leandro, California, 
preservers and specialty food manufac- 
turers. Mr. Blount’s duties will include 
the supervision of all sales and adver- 
tising activity in addition to his present 
responsibilities in connection with the 
operation of the plant. 

W. L. Suttaford on July 14 resigned 


as Vice-President and General Sales 
Manager of the firm. 


TUNA CLIPPER ABANDONED 


The $100,000 tuna clipper “Steven L”, 
out of San Diego, which ran aground re- 
cently off of Cape San Lazaro, Mexico, 
about 600 miles South of San Diego, has 
been abandoned as a total loss. The five 
man crew was rescued by a Coast Guard 
plane and returned to San Diego. 


NAGLE HEADS CROWN CAN 


John J. Nagle, Chairman of the Board 
and President of the Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, has been elected President of 
Crown Can Company succeeding Richard 
P. Swartz, who has resigned. 


BEECHNUT ELECTS RUBY 


Carl W. Ruby, Sales Manager of the 
Beechnut Packing Company, Canojoharie, 
New York, and with the firm since 1952, 
has been elected'a Director and Vice- 
President of the Company. 


APPLE INSTITUTE INITIATES 
INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAM 


The Processed Apples Institute, Inc., 
which has been carrying on a consumer 
promotion program, has announced the 
inauguration of its institutional program 
—the second phase in its long range plan 
to increase consumption of apple prod- 
ucts. The Institute’s first packet of 
quantity receipes is now ready for dis- 
tribution to key purchasing agents and 
training centers in the various areas of 
mass food service. 


The first set of fourteen recipes em- 
ploy canned apple slices, prepared apple 
sauce and apple juice in a variety of 
appetizers, hot and cold entrees, vege- 
table and relish dishes, desserts and pies. 
The packet is the result of several 
months of research into the requirements 
of institutions and restaurants, preced- 
ing actual development of the recipes 
and exhaustive quantity tests. 


Presentation of the quantity recipes 
marks the opening of a complete promo- 
tional program by the Institute aimed 
at the potential purchasers of the No. 10 
institution packs of apple sauce and 
slices and the 46-ounce containers of ap- 
ple juice. The Institute recently stepped 
up its home consumption program with 
the publication of a recipe handbook en- 
titled “All About Apples”, and an- 
nounced for the year since the campaign 
opened last July an increase of twenty 
percent in apple sauce sales over the 
previous year. 


The quantity recipes are available at 
the Processed Apples Institute, Inc., 30 
East 40th Street, New York 16. P.A.I. 
member companies with institutional 
packs are planning to distribute them to 
their customers under their own imprint. 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


BEANS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 22 — Ford- 
hook Lima Beans: Harvest in the Wico- 
mico County area has increased in vol- 
ume over previous weeks. The total crop, 
however, is light because of reduced 
acreage and heavy bloom drop during 
hot weather periods. 

Baby Lima Beans: Rains the previous 
week helped development of the crop. 
Plants in the earlier fields are podding, 
while the latest plantings are only just 
up. Color is good and plants are free of 
mildew. 

MARSHALLTOWN, I0WA, July 16—Green 
Beans: Unfavorable conditions for ger- 
mination in Northern Iowa, together 
with frequent rains and cool weather 
during early growth has reduced the 
bean prospect considerably. The plants 
are small and crop is late. Pack has 
just started. 

EAST JORDAN, MICH., July 18—Green & 
Wax Beans: Planted about 10 percent 
less acreage than 1951. Have had good 
rains; Beetles have been bad. 

GALT, MO., July 17—Soy Beans: Look- 
ing good. 


CORN 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 22—Sweet 
Corn: In some early fields silks were 
drying by the end of the week and gen- 
eral harvest should begin by the end of 
the month. Late maturing canning vari- 
eties have made good growth this past 
week. Borer and ear worms are more 
evident than last year. 

ROCHESTER, IND., July 17—Corn: Aver- 
age and above. Week earlier than last 
year. Some fields spotty due to excessive 
moisture. Expect a normal crop of 
Golden. Country Gentlemen looking ex- 
cellent at this time. Some fields very 
late due to delay in planting, also that 
replanting was necessary due to wet 
weather at planting time. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, July 16—Sweet 
Corn: Prospects are excellent. 20 per- 
cent of crop is shooting tassels, nearly 
2 weeks earlier than normal. Soil and 
moisture conditions are so favorable that 
the danger of a crop reduction due ad- 
verse weather from now to pack is mini- 
mized. Yields will be highest in 10 years. 

FREDERICK, MD., July 19—Sweet Corn: 
Prospects normal but suffering for want 
of rain. 

GAITHERSBURG, MD., July 19 — Sweet 
Corn: Prospects good. 

ROCK HALL, MD., July 17—Corn: Acre- 
age about 20 percent more; yield about 
same. 

COKATO, MINN., July 15—Sweet Corn: 
Acreage is about 8 percent above that of 
1951; prospective yields is probably at 
least 10 percent above average. There 
is some loss from excessive rainfall in 
pot holes and low areas, but this is more 
than offset by the excellence of the fields 
in general due to the very favorable 
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growing season. The major remaining 
hazard now is continued heavy rainfall, 
which would make harvesting extremely 
difficult. 


GALT, MO., July 17—Corn: Very good 
in this community. Plenty of rainfall. 

CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., July 18—Corn: 
Looks good. Will possibly start August 
15. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 22—Toma- 
toes: Prospects seem to be very good and 
no late blight has appeared so far. There 
are a few instances of fusarium wilt. 
Because of favorable market demand and 
increased supplies, green wrap picked 
has resumed in Sumerset County. In the 
same section the first load of ripes went 
to canners this week. 

DALEVILLE, IND., July 16—Tomatoes: 
Vines looking good but very little first 
setting. Need rain. Acreage 75 percent 
of last year. 


REDKEY, IND., July 16— Tomatoes: 
Acreage about same as last year. Pros- 
pects fair as part of crop has had too 
much rain and some has been too dry, all 
within a 30 mile radius. Would estimate 
that yield will be somewhat under that 
of last year. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, July 16—Toma- 
toes: Fruit beginning to ripen on both 
direct seeded and on transplanted fields. 
Fruit set has been excellent and condi- 
tions are right for minimum damage 
from disease or insects. Pack will begin 
in early August. 

ROCK HALL, MD., July 17—Tomatoes: 
Acreage about 80 percent less; yield 
about same. 


CRANE, MO., July 19—Tomatoes: Acre- 
age 50 percent of 1951 because early dry 
weather kept normal acreage from being 
set. Tomatoes late because of drought 
but with continued favorable conditions 
yields could yet be near normal. Most 
of our acreage has had some rain this 
past week. 


GALT, MO., July 17—Tomatoes: None 
planted. Plant will not operate this sea- 
son because of shortage of growers and 
pickers and increased acreage of Soy 
Beans in the territory. 


BRIDGETON, N. J., July 21—Tomatoes: 
Acreage slightly up, or 102 to 105 per- 
cent of last year. Yield prospects indi- 
cate same as last year. 


CLYDE, OHIO, July 15—Tomatoes: Look- 
ing good but need more rain. Not set- 
ting; to hot and dry. Several days 
above 90 degrees. 


FRUIT 


DELAWARE- MARYLAND, July 22 — 
Peaches: Harvest of early peaches has 
extended to Western Maryland. Quality 
and size of the early varieties, especially 
the Red Free, have been good on the 
Delmar Peninsula. 

Apples: The first Williams Early Red 
and some Starr were harvested in the 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 30-AUGUST 8, 1952—15th An- 
nual Mold Count School, N. Y. State © 
Canners and Freezers Association, Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 6, 1952—Summer Outing, 
New York State Canners & Freezers ~ 
Association, Oak Hill Country Club, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


AUGUST 11-14, 1952— 25th Annual ~ 
Convention, National Food Distributors 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, I]. 


AUGUST 12-14, 1952—Western Pack- 
aging & Materials Handling Exposition, 
Shrine Convention Hall, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


AUGUST 13-14, 1952 — Packaging & 
Materials Handling Institute, Room 133, 
Founders Hall, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


AUGUST 20, 1952—Annual Field Day, 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Mt. Carmel, Conn. 


same section the past week. The Lodi 
and Transparent crop is finished. There 
is still some thinning of late varieties — 
being done in Western Maryland. Spray- — 
ing for late brood of coddling moth con- — 
tinues when weather is not too hot to — 
cause injury. 

EAST JORDAN, MICH., July 18— RSP j 
Cherries: One-third of 1950 pack; one- 
half of 1951 pack. Large size of good — 
quality so far. Just starting to pack. 1 

CLYDE, OHIO, July 15—RSP Cherries: — 
About same tonnage as last year. Qual- | 
ity good. Yield 6 plus tons per acre. 


OTHER ITEMS 
DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 22—Cucum- 
bers: Harvest continued the past week — 
with a higher percentage of 2’s, which ~ 
is normal for this late in the season. : 


EAST JORDAN, MICH., July 18—Aspara- 
gus: Same quantity acreage; very good © 
quality; small pack. 

Beets: Look very good so far. 

CLYDE, OHIO, July 15—Cabbage: Too | 
dry and hot at setting time. 85 to 90 | 
percent of last year’s yield. Had to set 
some over. Later crop than average. 


ATLANTA, TEX., July 17— Blackeye, 
Purple Hull, Creams, & Crowder Peas: | 
Practically no packing on account of 
drought; over 50 days without rain and © 
it has been extremely hot. If rains come | 
right away late peas may come on about | 
September 1. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., July 18—Peas: | 
Alaska yield off 20 percent from last 
year; quality fine; about 90 cases per 
acre. Just starting sweets. Some fields 
showing root-rot; quality fine. Some | 
fields show corn maggot; not serious but 
new here. 
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FOR THRESHING 
LIMA BEANS 


The threshing of green lima beans for 
canning or freezing purposes presents 


problems considerably different than 


peas. Our organization has carefully 
studied this problem and we have de- 
veloped the most complete and effici- 


ent line of machinery for this purpose. 


Because of their greater efficiency and 
sturdy construction, Hamachek Viners 
and Equipment are extensively used on 


this product. 


‘FRANK 


MACHINE COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE. WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


Fe 
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“N\A The process of 
vulcanization 


by Charles 


Goodyear, 
} which resulted 
Ba ! in the first 


commercially 


The 

Alberger System 
of processing 
quality salt 

for industry, by 
J. L. Alberger, 
developed for 
Diamond Crystal 
Salt. 


For over 50 years, Diamond Crystal Alberger Process 
Salt has been famous for its true salty flavor and 
better seasoning quality. 

The exclusive Alberger System produces salt with 
a consistent purity of 99.95%-—a salt that surpasses 
every requirement of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. In 
addition, the Alberger Process makes available care- 
fully screened salts of uniform bulk to industrial users 
of salt who require a definite grain size. 

That’s why thousands of food manufacturers who 
demand dependable salt of uniform purity, bulk and 
quality use this salt exclusively. 

If you have any questions about which grain size 
or grade to use for best results, get expert advice by 
writing to our Technical Director. 


* 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER PROCESS SALT 


Diamond Crystal-Colonial Salt Division, General Foods 
Corporation, St. Clair, Michigan - Akron, Ohio 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


ALMANAC ERRATA 


On page 249 of the 1952 “Almanac”, un- 
der the heading “Summary of Canned 
Vegetable Packs”, please change the line 
in italics to read “Thousands of Cases 
Basis 24 No. 2’s.” 


CANS — Continued blazing heat and 
other damaging effects of the weather, 
notwithstanding, the one important mar- 
keting factor today without any question 
of doubt, is the critical can situation. 
On June 24, one month minus a day from 
the date these lines are being written, a 
committee representing can manufactur- 
ers told Washington officials that unless 
the steel companies resume operations 
early in July, the can companies would 
be unable to produce the cans required to 
pack all the perishable food crops. It 
further pointed out, there is a normal 
lead time of six to eight weeks between 
the first step in the production of tin 
plate in the mills, and the time such 
plate becomes available for can produc- 
tion. Now, a month later, that first step 
has yet to be taken. Canners of dry 
pack items are being told they will get 
no more cans after the first of August 
until the perishable pack is cared for. 
Canners of perishable items are being 
told outsized cans will be out during the 
emergency. The important peach pack 
began this week in California; New York 
and Wisconsin are starting up on beans; 
tomatoes already are being canned on 
the Eastern Shore of Mayland, and a 
few here and there in Baltimore; the 
corn pack will be under way in another 
week or so, followed shortly by tomato 
products. Everyone knows these, and 
other perishable crops, will not sit 
around and wait for cans, yet at this 
most critical time the can companies 
have reached the bottom of their tin 
plate inventory. 

Even so, buyers for all intents and 
purposes, seem blissfully unaware of 
these facts. Judging from all reports 
they would seem to have the idea that 
canners and others interested in their 
welfare, are trying to rig the market. 

As these lines are written, Wednesday 
afternoon, there is still no break in the 
strike situation. Farm groups all over 
the country have been busy, and Wash- 
ington these past few days has been 
literally deluged with thousands of wires 
requesting immediate governmental ac- 
tion. Mr. Truman issued the call to Mr. 
Fairless and Mr. Murray just a few 
hours ago. All eyes will be on that 
meeting. 

In view of these circumstances there’s 
little else that can be said that might 
have an important bearing on the mar- 
ket. But as we write these lines the 
temperature in our office is exactly 96 
degrees, and the humidity is suffocating. 
It is our good fortune to have the cool- 
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MARKET NEWS 


est office in the building, so we just can’t 
resist a word about the weather. This 
is either the 17th or the 18th, we’ve lost 
count, consecutive day of over 90 degrees 
temperatures in the City of Baltimore. 
There were 18 deaths and scores of pros- 
trations yesterday as the thermometer 
reached 100. We need a general rain in 
the Tri-State area badly. We’ve had 
many of the violent local thunderstorms 
and showers but they haven’t lasted long 
enough to push the thermometer down 
at all. They’ve served only, it seems, to 
add to the humidity. (The break came 
just a few short hours after this was 
written.) 


New York State, we are informed, had 
a good rain last Friday and Saturday 
that helped matters considerably in that 
State. As is well known now, the straw- 
berry crop in New York was extremely 
poor. They figured an 80 percent RSP 
cherry crop, now the figure stands at 65 
percent. The beet crop is looking ex- 
tremely poor. Early bean yields were 
light, but medium late and late beans 
look good at the moment. Corn and to- 
matoes also look good. 


In Wisconsin the Milwaukee Journal it 
seems has something to say about crops 
and the weather just about every day. 
Thanks to our many friends for sending 
us the dope. The headline in the Friday, 
July 18 issue read, “Month’s rain hits 
in six hours, flooding homes, highways.” 
The rainfall Thursday night and early 
Friday was greater than the 70 year 
average for June, usually the wettest 
month of the year. It measured 4% 
inches. Down in Southern Wisconsin 
the armyworm has caused many, many 
headaches, particaularly in Rock, Dane 
and Columbia Counties, control of which 
was temporarily interrupted by the 
heavy rains. The extent of the damage 
is undertermined as yet. 


The bean crops in this area, of course, 
continue extremely poor. Reports from 
New York State indicate that canners 
from the Tri-State - Pennsylvania area 
are running the cost of beans in the New 
York area up to a prohibitive point. 
Beans, we understand, were bought this 
week at 8 to 8% cents per pound. That 
means the canned product will have to 
sell at a pretty fancy price if the canner 
is to recover even cost. The pea situa- 
tion has been told and retold in this 
publication. The Wisconsin pack is near- 
ing its end and latest reports would seem 
to confirm an estimate of a decrease in 
production of some 25 percent from 1951. 
The New York pack will be off some 20 
percent; the Northwest pack will be 
down; the Tri-States had only about a 
60 percent crop; and so on and on it 
goes, and it should now be plainly evi- 
dent that the situation, which was so 
favorable but a few short weeks ago, 
is now very, very different, and there 
can hardly be anything but strength in 
the market for a full year to come. 
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Uncertain Prospects Not Affecting Buyer 
Attitude — Some Apricot Canners With- 
drawn—Tentative Peach Openings Based On 
Growers Price Just Announced—Hope For 
Lower Openings On Pears And Cocktail— 
Shipping Strike Delays Pineapple Deliveries 
—Opening Plum Prices—Smallest Pea Pack 
In 20 Years In New York—More North- 
west Bean Prices— Maryland Tomatoes 
Maturing Small—Corn Needs Rain—Bristol 
Bay Salmon Pack Disappointing. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., July 24, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Much uncertain- 
ty prevails, especially in the spot posi- 
tion. There are many unfavorable crop 
reports, some extremely serious, which 
would lead to the belief that sharp cuts 
in packing totals surely will take place 
by the time the 1952 season is ended. To 
add to the uncertainty it is understood 
that unless the steel strike is settled 
quickly and operations resumed just as 
fast, there will be a serious can shortage. 
Under ordinary circumstances this would 
bring about a. quick change in the buy- 
ing attitude and prices would move up 
as a result. Instead there continued an 
air of indifference on the part of the 
buyers with the belief that there will be 
goods available when, and if, they want 
them. 


Meanwhile, retailer replacement de- 
mand is limited, except for possibly can- 
ned fish, which is moving along seasonal 
lines. Opening prices are being named 
by some canners, covering a few vege- 
tables and fruits and in the general run, 
they are favorable to the trade. Canners 
apparently are striving to maintain the 
price line, now that all Government 
regulations have been removed. 


THE OUTLOOK—Failure of impor- 
tant buying especially of canned vege- 
tables to develop with so much bullish 
news in effect is difficult to understand. 
It is not believed that inventories are 
ample, yet there has been little in the 
way of forward buying. There appears 
to be no question but what short vege- 
table packs are in the making and prob- 
ably higher prices later in the season. 
Buyers admit that the situation does not 
appear favorable, and at the same time 
indicate that they will continue to limit 
their purchases, largely to requirements, 
until more definite news is at hand. 


APRICOTS—Some canners have with- 
drawn. Opening price levels were un- 
derstood to have been based on the 
grower price of $85.00 per ton. The 
market now is in the neighborhood of 
$105.00 per ton. This leaves the ques- 
tion as to how much will be delivered 
against contracts. There were also ad- 
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MARKET NEWS 


B vices of unfavorable crop growth in 


many sections. 


Unpeeled fancy halves, 24%s averaged 
around $3.35 and fancy whole peeled 
$3.40 choice halves unpeeled 2'%s at 
$2.9712 and whole peeled at $2.02% 
standard whole unpeeled 2%s at $2.65 


and peeled at $2.70, per dozen f.o.b. 


$65.00 per 


- ton above trade ideas. 


PEACHES—Establishment of a price 
ton by the California 
Canning Peach Association, was $5.00 a 
Immediately fol- 


lowing this announcement some peach 


canners named a_ tentative opening 
schedule of $2.60 to $2.65 per dozen, for 
choice 2%s, f.o.b. The grower price, 
however, was only a basic one for can- 
ners must pay 50 cents a ton toward the 
advertising fund and $3.25 per ton for 
the operation of the stabilization pool. 
This actually establishes canner paying 
price of $68.75 per ton. Last year the 
price was $77.50 per ton. Canners 
opened a year ago at a basis of $2.80 for 
choice clings 2%s. Canners will wait 
for consumer reaction to this level. They 
continue to show much concern as to 


- their ability to secure cans for this sea- 


son’s operations, as a result of the pro- 
longed steel strike. 


PEARS—Here also the grower price 
will be studied sharply. Last season this 
basis climbed well above canners ideas, 


yet they followed the upturn. The re- 
sult was an extremely slow marketing 
year as they were largely unable to ob- 
tain the price based on these production 
costs. Currently the asking level was 
around $4.10 to $4.20 for choice 2's, 
f.o.b., but the impression was that this 
will be shaded materially on new packs, 
providing a favorable grower price 
prevails. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—Offerings were 
on the basis of $3.50 to $3.60 for choice 
2%s. New pack prices were awaited, 
but there may develop difficulty in ob- 
taining pineapple, owing to the shipping 
strike. Many feel that the new pack 
price basis will be adjusted downward 
if the canner can obtain the fruits for 
this canning operation at a favorable 
basis. There is a fair carryover, but 
canners made excellent progress in mar- 
ketings the last quarter of the year, 
when prices were reduced in an effort to 
move supplies into consuming channels. 


PINEAPPLE — Packing is underway 
in Hawaii, but the question of shipments 
to the mainland remains the big prob- 
lem. As usual a good pack both in qual- 
ity and quantity is expected. Not much 
change is expected in new pack selling 
schedules, with the current market 
around $3.20 for choice 2%%s, sliced, f.o.b. 
dock Hawaii. Hot weather increased the 


movement of juice, with the basis hold- 
ing around $1.35 for 2s tall. 


PLUMS—A California canner opened 
the 1952 pack season with the following 
schedule; Choice 2%s unpeeled $2.20, 
peeled $2.35. Fancy unpeeled at $2.40 
for 2%s and peeled at $2.55. For 10s, 
choice unpeeled this packer asked $7.85 
and for fancy 10s, $8.25, all basis per 
dozen f.o.b. cannery. 


PEAS — Packing in the New York 
state area was completed and the total 
was expected to be the smallest in a 20 
year period, some private advices stated. 
Heat, a long period of dryness, and other 
unfavorable growing conditions accounted 
for this situation. Mid-west private esti- 
mates gave Illinois a pack of 2,200,000 
cases, Wisconsin 12,000,000 and Minne- 
sota a loss compared with 1951 of around 
25 percent. 

There were mid-west Alaska new pack 
offerings on the basis of Fancy 1 sieve 
at $2.35-$2.50, 2 sieve at $2.00-$2.15, ex- 
tra standard 2 sieve at $1.60-$1.70, 3 
sieve at $1.35-$1.421%, fancy 3 sieve at 
$1.60-$1.65, standard 3 sieve at $1.20- 
$1.25 and 4 sieve at $1.15. On new pack 
sweet, fancy 303s, 2 sieves were priced 
at $2.40 and 3 sieve at $1.65, extra stand- 
ard 3 sieves at $1.45 and 4 sieve at $1.25. 
All were f.o.b. cannery, per dozen. 


GREEN BEANS—A Northwest can- 
ner packing under a nationally adver- 
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MARKET NEWS 


tised brand named new pack prices on 
green beans. This seller indicated that 
the quotations were either at, or slightly 
below the price lists of last year. The 
prices included blended, featured brands, 
whole green beans, 303s at $2.02%, tiny 
whole green $2.75, cut green $1.90 and 
cut green buffet size $1.15 French style 
sliced, nationally advertised brand was 
quoted at $2.02% for 308s. Other brands 
included $1.35 for extra standards 303s 
cuts blended, and $1.30 for extra stand- 
ard 303s 6 sieves, while extra standard 
10s 5 sieve cuts were quoted at $8.25 and 
6 sieves at $8.00. On standard short 
cuts 303s the market opened at $1.20. 
All were per dozen f.o.b. cannery. 


TOMATOES — Canning is underway 
in sections of the Maryland area, but 
the fruit is maturing small. The weather 
has hurt the crop, and the trade is wait- 
ing for further information as to the 
extent of damage. There were offerings 
of 303s around $1.25 for standards, and 
$1.40 to $1.50 for 2s, f.o.b. Mid-west 
new crop reports were also poor. Offer- 
ings of 1951 packs were noted at $1.25 
for 1s fancy, $1.67% to $1.80 for 2s 
extra standard, $2.25 for fancy wholes, 
$8.50 for 10s, extra standards and $8.00 
for standards, f.o.b. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — There was 
not much demand. New pack prospects 
are being reduced as the weather con- 
tinued to take toll of the tomato crop. 
For tomato juice, f.o.b. Mid-west, 1951 
packs, the price was $1.15 for fancy 2s, 
while 46 oz. fancy was priced at $2.50, 
f.o.b. Tomato puree offerings were 87% 
cents for 1s extra standard 1.045 sp.g., 
and 90 cents for 1s fancy 1.045 sp.g. 
On tomato catusp, 14 oz. standards 30 
percent solids, the offerings were at $1.50 
and 33 percent solids at $1.60, all f.o.b. 


CORN—In nearly all areas the crop 
has come through the trying weather 
position in fairly good shape, but rain 
now was urgently needed. Crop deteri- 
oration could follow rapidly without this 
it was maintained. Meanwhile, there 
are few offerings in the market. One 
unusual development was the offering 
of sweet corn f.o.b. Louisiana points. 
The pack is underway there now, al- 
though the crop was reported as rather 
poor. Offerings were at $9.75 for fancy 
whole kernel and $9.00 for fancy cream 
style, f.o.b. shipping point. There were 
some extra standards, 1951 pack cream 
style golden corn offered f.o.b. Mid-west 
at $1.55 for 2s, f.o.b. 


CANNED FISH —The Bristol Bay 
is running well below expectations. To 
July 12, the total was 611,616 cases, as 
against 1,122,254 cases canned during 
the 1947 cycle year. The trade expects 
that the total will not exceed 800,000 
cases. Shipping difficulties are still ex- 
perienced on the West Coast, so that sal- 
mon is moving slowly from that area for 
distribution in other outlets. 
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There is an exceptionally good demand 
for fancy Chinook Columbia River sal- 
mon, which is selling around $21.00 f.o.b. 


Alaska salmon offers included $27.00 
for reds tall and $16.00 for halves, $21.00 
for medium red talls and $13.00 for 
halves, Pink talls at $20.00 and halves 
at $12.00 f.o.b. Coast. 


Maine sardine position was virtually 
unchanged with canners moving fair 
quantities to distributing outlets on the 
basis of $6.00 to $6.25 per case, keyless, 
quarters Maine. Stocks at canning 
points were not considered excessive and 
there has been some falling off in fish 
receipts lately. 


Tuna was moving well from the West 
Coast with no change in the general 
price trend. Much attention was given 
to the Japanese position, especially the 
latest reports that exports will defi- 
nitely be held from that country at a 
maximum of 1,000,000 cases to the U. S., 
while the exports of raw tuna in any 
year will not exceed 12,00 tons. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Can Situation Becoming Acute—Corn Crop 
Still Looks Excellent—Wisconsin Bean Pack 
Underway — Spot Tomatoes And Juice 
Cleaning Up Rapidly—Spot Beets And Car- 
rots Also Cleaned Up—Some Softness In 
RSP Cherries—Buyers Think Peach Grower 
Price Too High—Short Crop Of 
Apricots Seen. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., July 24, 1952 


THE SITUATION — Despite the 
trade’s inclination to discount the seri- 
ousness of the growing can _ shortage, 
there is little doubt the situation is be- 
coming acute. Just today dry pack can- 
ners learned that after August 1st the 
use of cans for packing such items will 
be baned in order to conserve dwindling 
supplies for perishable crops. It appears 
canners are squeaking by the pea pack 
but they are deeply worried about sup- 
plies of cans for the late packs such as 


tomatoes, corn, carrots, beets, kraut and 
applesauce. California canners also re- 
port similar troubles in their area and, 
in some cases, have been allocated cans 
for the coming fruit packs. 


This week brought news that the can- 
ning industry had agreed to a price of 
$65.00 a ton for this year’s crop of cling 
peaches as compared to $77.50 last year. 
The major distributors here are of the 
unanimous opinion that the price is too 
high and processors will face the same 
situation next spring as they did this 
year when prices were reduced sharply 
to help move a burdensome surplus. Only 
time will tell who is right. 

Midwest canners are well under way 
on the on the new pack of RSP cherries 
and the price has already begun to slide. 
Wisconsin pea canners are drawing to a 
close on sweet peas and there is little 
doubt final figures will show a reduced 
pack. Beans will start going into cans 
this week in Wisconsin and some factors 
have already named prices. In the mean- 
time, business has been fairly good al- 
though it consists of spot purchases for 
immediate requirements mostly. This 
seems to be the year when Chicago dis- 
tributors have decided to buy only as 
needed and forego forward buying, al- 
though conditions indicate such a policy 
may prove mighty embarrassing later 
on. 

CORN—Local canners are expected to 
get under way on the 1952 pack of corn 
during the first and second weeks of 
August and barring can shortages it 
looks like a big pack. No official prices 
have reached here as yet, although from 
reports reaching here via the grapevine, 
it appears canners are thinking of $9.50 
for fancy tens, $1.60 for 303s and $1.05 
or eight ounce. The hot and wet weather 
which plagued some growers is good corn 
weather and the crop, so far, has come 
along in good shape. Midwest canners 
are loaded with orders for immediate 
shipment when packed, particularly, for 
whole kernel. 


BEANS — While Ozark and Eastern 
canners are suffering with all kinds of 
troubles, Wisconsin factors are in rea- 
sonably good condition from a growing 
standpoint and the new pack of beans 
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MARKET NEWS 


will get under way in that area this 
week. New pack fancy 38 sieve cut beans 
are quoted at $1.40 for ones, $1.70 for 
303s, $1.90 for 2s and $10.25 for tens. 
Extra standard fours are listed at $1.20, 
$1.45, $1.55 and $8.00. Standards are 
listed at 97% cents, $1.20, $1.25 and 
$6.50. Fancy 3 sieve whole are quoted 
at $2.05 for 303, $2.35 for 2s and $11.50 
for tens. The trade are low on standard 


2 grade and buying has gotten off to a 
good start. 


TOMATOES—Unsold stocks of local 


~ supplies of both tomatoes and juice are 
- cleaning up rapidly. Standards are gone 
and extra standard 2s are held at $1.70 


to $1.75 with tens at 8.75 and supplies 


~ are limited. A few fancy whole toma- 
\ toes in No. 2 tins at $2.25 just about 
~ completes the picture on tomatoes from 
~ Midwestern sources. New pack tomatoes 
from the Tri-States are offered here on 
the basis of $1.00 for 1s, $1.25 for 303s, 
$1.35 for 2s, $2.20 for 2%s and $6.50 for 
‘tens. Juice is just about cleaned up 
~ where Indiana and Ohio canners are con- 
cerned and small unsold stocks are firm- 
‘ly held at $2.40 to $2.50. The new pack 


is still uncertain as the crop got off to a 


-bad start and weather conditions from 
Snow on will tell the final story. In the 
~ meantime, canners are keeping their fin- 
gers crossed in the hopes sufficient cans 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


will be available although with the steel 
strike still in progress as this is written, 
such is far from being certain. 


BEETS AND CARROTS — Spot sup- 
plies of both beets and carrots, with the 
exception of whole beets, are completely 
sold up. However, the early pack in Wis- 
consin is due to get started in about two 
weeks as far as beets are concerned and 
the trade will be ready to buy just as 
soon as goods are available. Carrots will 
start some time later but whether or not 
cans will be available is the big question 
bothering everybody. 


RSP CHERRIES—The canning of red 
sour pitted cherries in Micigan and Ohio 
is well under way although canners are 
having trouble holding the price level. 
Original quotations offered No. 2 tins of 
water pack at $1.90 and $9.50 for tens 
but since then some of the smaller fac- 
tors have slipped to $1.85 on 2s with a 
corresponding reduction on tens and in- 
dications business might be acceptable at 
$1.80. The trade are buying only as 
needed and in this case, possibly with 
some reason. 


CLING PEACHES — The announce- 
ment that canners had agreed upon a 
price of $65.00 a ton on cling peaches 
along with some prices based on such a 
cost brought no joy to distributors here 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,.MD. 
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as they feel peaches must be produced at 
a lower level if the pack is to be moved 
in an orderly manner. One of the adver- 
tised brands quoted new pack at $2.85 
for 2%s, $1.95 for ones, and $1.22%% for 
eight ounce. At the same time one large 
independent factor sent out a list offer- 
ing new pack choice clings on the basis 
of $2.70 for 2% halves and $2.75 for 
sliced. Standards were listed at $2.50 
and $2.55. Choice tens are quoted at 
$9.30 for halves and $9.50 ‘for sliced. 
Standards are $8.45 and $8.65. The trade 
are expecting additional quotations at 
slightly less money although they are 
convinced the entire structure is based 
on too high a price for the raw product. 


APRICOTS — Reports reaching here 
from California indicate the industry is 
having trouble there with apricots and 
while prices on the new pack were just 
received some canners have already with- 
drawn from the market. All indications 
point to a short crop with prices on the 
upswing. Business was done here on the 
basis of $2.85 for 2% choice halves and 
$2.6214 for standards. 303s were sold at 
$1.9214¢ with ones at $1.95 and eight 
ounce at $1.15. Choice tens were con- 
firmed at $10.50 with standards at $9.25 
and a few solid pack pie at $10.00. Here 
again buying as needed will have it’s 
drawbacks. 


CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 
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MARKET NEWS 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rather Exciting Week For Canned Foods— 

Opening Prices On Green Beans—Tomato 

Crop Locks Good—Growers Name Peach 

Prices—Promote Summer Sales Of Olives— 
Salmon Gaining Strength. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., July 24, 1952 


THE SITUATION — The past week 
has been a rather exciting one for the 
canned foods industry with Government 
lifting price controls on almost all can- 
ned fruits and vegetables, California 
peach growers naming a price for cling 
peaches, a slight break in the sailor’s 
strike, opening service to Alaska, the 
bringing out of additional opening prices 
on some new-pack items and the growing 
spectre of greatly reduced packs of some 
important fruits and vegetables if the 
steel strike is not settled at once. Mar- 
ketwise, there has been a rather good 
movement of spot stocks and an im- 
proved demand for canned salmon. 

The Executive Committee of the Can- 
ners League of California met in San 
Francisco during the week to consider 
the critical tinplate matter. It was an- 
nounced that no threat to the apricot 
pack was foreseen, but that failure to 
get the normal supply of cans rolling 
soon would seriously jeopardize part of 
the packs of peaches, pears and fruit 
cocktail, valued at over $200,000,000 in 
1951. Similar danger hangs over the 
State’s large packs of tomatoes and to- 
mato products. Canners and growers 
are sending warnings to Government 
officials, the steel union and the steel 


companies of the disaster that is threat- 


ening highly perishable crops in this 
State. 

Canners, brokers and distributors in 
the San Francisco area seem a unit in 
predicting that the lifting of price con- 
trols will result in few, if any, increases 
in prices at retail. Practically every- 
thing in the canned food list has been 
selling well below ceiling prices for some 


time. The most marked effect will be 
the relieving of canners, wholesalers and 
retailers of a tremendous amount of 
paper work. 


GREEN BEANS—California canners 
of green beans have come out with open- 
ing lists of 1952, following similar lists 
from the Pacific Northwest. There do not 
vary materially from last year’s lists. 
Quoted is the list of the San Jose Can- 
ning Co., an old-established firm with 
which beans are a major item: Whole 
beans, fancy 1-sieve, 303s, $2.30 and 10s, 
$12.75; 2-sieve, $2.17% and $12.15, and 
3-sieve, $11.50. Sliced beans French 
style, fancy 2-sieve, $2.17% and $12.15; 
3-sieve, $2.05 and $11.50, and 4-sieve, 
$1.85 and $10.00. Cut beans, fancy 
2-sieve, 1% inch cuts, $2.00 and $11.15; 
3-sieve, $1.92% and $10.65, and 4-sieve, 
$1.77% and $9.60; choice 4-sieve, $1.721% 
and $9.40; extra standard 5-siever, $1.40 
and $8.10; standard 5-sieve, $1.87% and 
$7.60, and 6-sieve, $1.25 and $7.25. Mixed 
cuts, fancy 2-sieve, $1.55 and $9.00; 
fancy 3-sieve, $1.45 and $8.60; choice 4- 
sieve, $1.35 and $8.25; standard, 5-sieve, 
$1.25 and $7.00, and 6-sieve, $1.15 and 
$6.60. Short cuts, 2- 3- and 4-sieve, 
$1.25 and $8.00, and 5 and 6 sieve, $1.15 
and $5.75. 


PEAS—Prices on Utah, Midwest and 
Northwest peas of a nationally adver- 
tised brand are being quoted for prompt 
shipment only at $1.20 for buffet and 
$1.97% for No. 303. From many dis- 
tricts reports are coming of decreased 
production, 


TOMATOES — The general feeling 
here is that prices on tomatoes and to- 
mato products are quite well stabilized 
and that any changes will be upward. 
Peeled tomatoes are well sold up and.it 
is on such items as puree, catsup and 
paste that prices have been unsettled. 
The new crop looks good, with acreage 
cut down materially, and some canning 
is expected to get under way by the mid- 
dle of August in the interior valleys of 
California. 


PEACHES — The California Canning 
Peach Association, made up of growers 
of cling peaches north of the Tehachapi 
Mountains, met July 16 and offered their 
crop to canners at $65.00 a ton, or 12.50 
a ton less than last year’s price. In com- 
menting on the action of the Association, 
J. L. Sullivan, its president said: “At 
this price, consumers will continue to 
be able to purchase cling peaches in the 
grocery stores throughout the Nation at 
lower prices than nearly any other can- 
ned fruit.” The recent reduction in the 
price of canned cling peaches has greatly 
stimulated the movement at retail and 
carryover stocks are being moved in a 
manner very pleasing to the trade. 


OLIVES—The olive industry, through 
the Olive Advisory Board, is working 
hard to boost summer sales which, in the 
past, have been a weak spot in the move- 
ment of the canned product. More than 
300 chains and wholesalers have indi- 
cated a willingness to cooperate with the 
industry on the summer promotion of 
Ripe Olive Potato Salad and this is 
showing good results. Despite the fact 
that this year has been marked by hand- 
to-mouth buying by wholesalers and re- 
tailers, ripe olive shipments for April 
and May were 15 percent ahead of the 
corresponding months last year. Addi- 
tional newspaper advertising has been 
approved for the coming holiday season 
and a special grower committee formed, 
consisting of grower members of the 
board, to represent industry in dealing 
with government and other special agen- 
cies on industry surplus problems. 


SALMON — The canned salmon mar- 
ket, which got off to a rather slow start, 
with the opening of the new season, has 
been gaining strength of late and a con- 
siderable part of the Copper’ River 
pack of reds had been disposed of. The 
stepped-up movement is due largely to 
the fact that the Bristol Bay run of fish 
has not been up to expectations. Most 
of the business on reds has been done at 
$27.00 a case, although some lots have 
changed hands at $26.50. Pink salmon 
is firm at $19.50 and chum at $17.50. 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 5) 


pand our stnadard of living substantially beyond its present 
But what vast new panoramas will open before us, 
I know they are there, just beyond the horizon, 
and that they are of a scale and a diversity far beyond the 


high level. 
no one can say. 


comprehension of anyone here today. 


confident that this essential truth will be recognized and affirmed 
by the American people. 
With freedom assured, there can be no limit to the progress 


we can make, 
boundaries. 


we can do so. 


The new continent we have before us has no 
Its horizons are as broad and as limitless as the 
spirit and the imagination. 
multiplying our national inheritance many times. 


For us it is the opportunity of 
I am sure 


Its rivers will be spanned, its mountains con- 


If we are to meet the challenges of this great new world, 
we must face them as the men and women of Irenee du Pont’s 
time faced theirs—with the same venturesome spirit, the same 
zeal, the same determination. And it follows that we should 
and must have the conditions that nurtured this spirit—the 
same freedom, the same incentive, the same spur to initiative. 

Our progress up to now has been in direct ratio to the degree 
of human freedom afforded us. Our rate of progress in the 
future will be determined in identical fashion. I am quite 
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quered, its wastelands made to flower like the prairies our 
forefathers crossed in covered wagons. 

The Du Pont Company, I know, will play its part in that 
continuing adventure, as earnestly and as fruitfully as it has 
in the past. The bright example of our one hundred and fifty 
years will be our guide to future accomplishment. 

With our fellow Americans I know we will keep faith with 
the heritage of our forefathers. What they did, we can do, 
what they accomplished, we can accomplish, what they won, we 
will win, for the freedom which is their most precious bequest to 
us we will never surrender.” 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
4.05-4.15 
Mam. Lee. No. 3.90-4.20 
No. 10 17.50 
Med., Sm. No, 3.75-3.90 
No. 10 14.50 
N.J. Colos. & Mam., No. 2..4.40-4.50 
Mid1Wst, Fey Cut Spears, 
No. 303 
BEANS, StriNcLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. 8 2501.00 
Fey., Rd., cut, No. 303.. 
Ex. Std., Cut, 8 oz pth 
No. 308 .. 8021.45 
No. 2 
No. 
: 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.30 


No. 10 .... - 
N.Y. Fey., Cut Wax, No. 2........—— 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh., 3 sv 


Ex. Std., 4 sv.. No, 308.........000. 1.45 
No, 10 
Std. Cut, 
6.50 


Nortuwest (Blue Lakes) 
Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 sv. 


No. 3038 
12.00 
Cut, Fey., 8 No. 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308 ........ eee 70 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.50 
No, 10 8.10 
1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
OZARKS 
Ex. Std. Cut, Gr., No. 308.......... 1.35 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 308........c0s0000 1.25 
No. 10 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey, Cut, No. 303, 3 sv....... 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
BEETS 
N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........ pe 
85/0 10 
10/0 
No. 10 4.50 
Fey., Sl., No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.25 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. css Out 
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No. 303 Out 
No. 2 Out 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
. 
No. 2, Whole, 10/0 
20/0 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 
Texas, Fey., Cut & Diced, 
No. 308 .... 
No. 2 1.05 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... 1.20 
6.50 
N.W. Diced, No. 303 gl. .......... 1.1714 


CORN— (Nominally quoted) 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 


Nominal 
Ex. Std., No. 38038.. Nominal 
...Nominal 


Fey. Gold., W-.K., 3..Nominal 
Nominal 

Ex. Std., No, 38038.. ..Nominal 

MIDWEST 

W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02......... Nominal 

C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02.. Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 

Ex. Std., No. 3808.. ..Nominal 

PEAS 


MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std.. Ungr., No. 


Ex. Std... 2 avi. Na 3G... 8.50 
3 av., No. 106 ....... 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. No. 808...........cc0003. 25 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 50 
Std. Ungr., No. 308. 1.10 
1.20 


No. 10 .... 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 1.30 
No, 2 
No. 10 .... 
Std. Uner., 
No. 10 
Norriwest SWEETS 


_No. | 


No. 308 
No. 10 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
2 sv., No. 308... 00-2.15 
Fey., 3 sv., 8 02. 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 10... 9.25-9.50 
Ex, Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. .90- 95 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303....1.35-1.424%4 
8.00-8.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No, 303.. 
4 sv., No. 10 
Std., 4 sv., 8 oz ... 


No. 303 
No. 10 .... 6.50-6.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 92% 
No. 2 1.02% 
No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 4.00-4.20 
No. 2% 1.35 
No. 10 4.75 
1952 


SPINACH 
No, 2 45-150 
1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 303............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
4.85 
Texas, Fey., No. 308 ........0000+.. 1.07% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATOES 


New York, Fey., No. 


No. 2% .... 


Indiana 

No. 2% Out 

1.70-1.75 
No. 2% Out 
8.75 

Std., No. 2 Out 
No. 10 Out 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 2. 07% 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 8.75 

No. 10 8.00 

No. 24% 2.00 
No. 10 7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Ind., Fey., 1 4oz. gl. . 7521.85 
10.00-11.00 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 7 O72. 8526.25 
No. 10 12.00 


TOMATO PUREE 


Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.046........1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ -90- .95 
No. 10 6.00 
Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.046.......... 
1.06 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
APRICOTS 


Halves, Fey., No. 
No, 10 .... 11.50 
Choice, No. 


BO 10.50 
Std., No. 2.62% 
No. 10 9.25 
No. 10, S.P. 10.00 
CHERRIES 
9.25-9.50 


Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 244..3.60-3.65 


Choice, No. 2% 


No. 10 1.85 
COCKTAIL 
No. 214 
No. 10 


No. 


No. 10 12.75 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 214" 
No. 10 
Choice, No 
9. 30-6 
Std., No. 2% y 
No. 10, Water ..... i 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 1...... 2.50-2.60 
No. 2% 4.10 
15.00-15.75 
Calif., Choice, No. 2% .3.70-3.80 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 ‘ 12.40 
2.40 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Choice, SL. 
No, 24% 
No. 10 11.80 
Std.. Half Slices, No. 2.............. 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.65-1.70 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.25-2.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.371% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
1.0214-1.20 
2.50 
46 oz 2.40-2.50 
46 02 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 5.00 
46 02. 2.32146-2.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Cass 
16.00-16.50 
Pink, Tall, No. 1..............19.50-20.00 
4's 12.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 17.50-18.00 
%'s ... 10.00 


SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 4 Oil keyless............ 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 


6.20-6.50 


Tomato Sauce 9.25-9.50 

SHRIMP—Per Dozen 

5 oz. Small 3.15-3.20 

Medium 3.65-3.70 

Large 4.00 

Jumbo 4.35 


TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....14.25-14.75 


Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.00-13.25 
Std. 12.25-12.50 
Chunks and 11.00 
Grated 10.00 
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RATES: Per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turn- 
key jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way 
Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE —Geyer 8 spout piston type Filling Machine, 
stainless steel hopper, pistons and discharge, excellent condi- 
tion. Can fill pint jars or cans better than 120 per min. Re- 
quires 1 hp. Motor. Can be shipped promptly. Adv. 5284, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Kilby jack. horiz. Mixer, 14’L, 450 cu. ft.; 
2 S/S horiz. ribbon type Mixers, 3000#; Fitzpatrick S/S Model 
D Comminutor with 7% HP Motor; Std. Knapp self-adjusting 
Carton Sealer with Comp. Unit; Karl Kiefer 8-spout S/S Grav- 
ity Filler; K. Kiefer Monoscale Can Filler; Std. Knapp #2 
Caser; 36 S/S Clad jktd. Open Kettles, 30 to 80 gal. capacities, 
40# Jacket Pressure; 2 Lee 200 gal. Kettles, 125# Jacket Pres- 
sure; 1-300 gal. Groen Kettle, 90#; 6-40 x 72” Vertical Pres- 
sure Retorts; 24 unused 200 gal. Aluminum Tanks. Only a 
partial list. Send us your inquiries for Blanchers, Cookers, 
Casers, Cutters, Dicers, Exhausters, Finishers, Pulpers, Pre- 
heaters, Juice Extractors, Peelers, Retorts, Steamers, Snipper, 
Washers. We fabricate S/S Tanks according to your specifica- 
tions. Let us submit our quotations. Consolidated Products 
Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 17-0600. 


LARGE STOCK OF GOOD FOOD EQUIPMENT—Immedi- 
ate shipment; in condition beyond your expectation. You prob- 
ably need our rebuilt equipment and we can dispose of your 
surplus or idle units. Let’s Trade! What do you need? What 
have you got? Rental-Purchase plan too. First Machinery 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Kyler “H” Wrap Around Labeler, adjustable to 
No. 10 cans; (2) 150 gal. and (2) 250 gal. Stainless Steel Steam 
Jacketed Kettles with double motion agitators; (5) Vertical 
Closed Retorts 42” x 72”; large stock Stainless Steel Tanks and 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th 
St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—65 HP and 55 HP Boilers; Retorts; Crates; 
Model E and Model B Bean Snippers; Monitor Bean Cutter; 
Berry Washer; Tomato Scalder-Washer; Steam Engine; Steam 
Pumps; Tomato Hampers; Aluminum Baskets. Contact: Jack- 
son Canning Co., Granby, Mo. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—200 used and rebuilt Electric Motors, single 
and 3 phase. Motor Starters and Controls. Motors rented and 
traded. Ray E. Herr Electric Co., 410 W. Conway St., Balti- 
more 30, Md. Phone: Mulberry 4711. 


FOR SALE — Sterling Vegetable Peeler #28MC, complete 
with motor, bearings completely rebuilt, extra drum; Robins Jr. 
Silker for whole grain corn. J. W. Furman Cannery, North- 
umberland, Pa. 

CONVERT CANNING HOUSE WASTE into saleable prod- 
ucts with Davenport Drying Equipment. We have a large list- 
ing of used canning equipment for sale. W. B. Osgood, 4100 
Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. Phone: Chesapeake 6506. 


FOR SALE—Fitzpatrick Model R, type CN Slitter with extra 
set serrated blades and sharpener; also Dezurick Consistency 
Controller, factory overhauled and like new. Reedsburg Foods 
Corp., Reedsburg, Wis. 


FOR SALE—CRCO Model B Bean Snippers: A. K. Robins 
Bean Cutter; FMC Bean Slicer; Robins Hot Water Blancher; 
Five Sieve Hydro Pea Grader; 1 Ayars Pea Filler; FMC No. 
10’s Puree Filler; Soak Tank Tomato Washer; Rotary Heavy 
Duty Vegetable Washer; Dray Reel for cleaning spinach; 
Robins Spinach Blancher; Robins Spinach Washer; CRCO 
Labeler; Boxers; CRCO Unscrambler for glass, 2-1000 gal. 
Cypress Tanks with Copper Coils; Pfaudler Steam Vegetable 
Peeler; Lye Peeler; 5 H.P. Motor; 7% H.P. Motor; 12” .,Gate 
Valve; 6” Gate Valves. If it is used machinery you need, write: 
W. T. Howeth, P.O. Box 333, Narberth, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One F.M.C. Continuous Vegetable Peeler, first 
class condition, used little; also 15 H.P. Worthington Monobloc 
Centrifugal Pump, 250 GPM. T. Nobel Jarrell, Inc., Golds- 
boro, Md. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Scalder; LaPorte Peeling Table; Robins 
Skin Pump with 400 ft. pipe line; 3 Cooking Vats; 13 Crates; 
40 ft. I Beam Trolley and Hoist; American Juice Extractor; 
Deming Deep Well Pump with Tank and Automatic Switch; 
60 H.P. Boiler;'10 H.P. Engine; 5 H.P. Engine; 550 gal. Steel 
Tank; Steel Soaking Vat; 2 Cylinder Fairbanks Pressure 
Pump; 20 ft. Cylinder Washer; Stock Labels. Adv. 5287, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE —Immediate shipment on Open and Pressure 
Type Retorts; Perforated Retort Crates; Langsenkamp Model 
B “EZ” Adjustable Pulper; FMC Slatted Type Rotary Washer; 
Hand Pack Fillers. In stock at: Food Processing Equipment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—Evaporators, Filters, Kettles, Retorts, Packaging 
Lines, Cappers. Adv. 5285, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Cheap Labeler. Ken Evans, 2935 Russell, Detroit 
7, Mich. 


WANTED—A small Filler for relish and a Capper for 58 and 
63 mm Screw Caps. Address: Box 102, Hatfield, Pa. 


WANTED—Cooler for Glass Jugs up to gallon size, 4 to 6 ft. 
wide, 40-50 ft. long. Must be in good condition. State make, 
spray and inlet and outlet discharge with best price. Buckfield 
Packing Co., Buckfield, Maine. 
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